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Thackeray in London. 


A FEW months ago, when an article of mine on the locali- 
ties of Thackeray’s novels was printed in Zhe Century, a 
critic complained because it was not as full as a similar arti- 
cle on the localities of Dickens’s novels. The deficiency 
was not due to any carelessness of mine, but, as I pointed 
out at the time, to the infrequency of the opportunities 
which Thackeray affords for the identification of his 
scenes, and also to his more circumscribed field of observa- 
tion! Nearly every corner of London was explored by the 
author of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ;’ we are reminded of him 
in Islington, Smithfield, Blackfriars, Seven Dials and Step- 
ney. But Thackeray did not care to portray low life, and 
his footprints are not often found in the region east of 
Charing Cross. The Charterhouse (where he and many of 
his characters were educated), Paternoster Row, the Tem- 
ple, and the old Fleet Prison, are among the few places 
which he mentions. 

In passing the Temple, we remember that Warrington had 
chambers in the gloomy old inn—that fine-hearted fellow, 
the unfertunate gentleman, the unpedantic scholar who took 
Pendennis by the hand and introduced him to Grub Street, 
when that young reprobate came to the end of his means. 
George Warrington teaches us a new lesson in manhood, in 
patience, in self-abnegation. His lot is full of sorrow ; 
through no fault of his own, his cherished ambitions are im- 
possible ; but it is not in him to surrender to ‘ the dull, gray 
life, and apathetic end.’ His contentment is the repose of 
a generous nature; his cheeriness with his pipe and his 
work springs out of a calmly philosophic mind, a satisfied 
conscience, a profound faith ; and when we pass through 
Lamb’s Court not least in our affections is the shadow of 
him. ‘ The man-of-letters,’ says Thackeray himself, ‘ can’t 
but love the place which has been inhabited by so many of 
his brethren, or peupled by their creations, as near to us at 
this day as the authors whose children they were—and Sir 
Roger de Coverley, walking in the Temple garden and 
discoursing with Mr. Spectator about the beauties in hoops 
and patches who are sauntering over the grass, is just as 
lively a figure to me, as old Samuel Johnson, rolling 
through the fog with the Scotch gentleman at his heels, on 
their way to Mr. Goldsmith’s chambers in Brick Court, or 
Harry Fielding, with inked ruffles and a wet towel round 
his head dashing off articles at midnight for Zhe Covent 
Garden Journal, while the printer’s boy is asleep in the pas- 
sage.’ Leaving the Temple, we will now enter Smithfield, 
to look for the site of the old Fleet Prison, the scene of 
Mr. Pickwick’s lamentable incarceration. . It was in this 


strange place that the brilliant but thriftless Captain Shan- 
don lived—‘ one of the wisest, wittiest, and most incorrigi- 
ble of Irishmen ;* here Pendennis found him sitting ona 
bed in a torn dressing-gown with a desk on his knees ; 
here, a prisoner for debt, he indited the prospectus of Zhe 
Pall Mall Gazette, which was so called, he said, because its 
editor was born in Dublin, and the sub-editor (excellent 
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Jack Finacane) at Cork ; because the proprietor lived in 
Paternoster Row, and the paper was published in Catherine 
Street, Strand. This imaginary title of Thackeray’s was 
not the only one afterward adopted by a real newspaper. 
He writes of Zhe Whitehall Review as an opposition print, 
and that is now the name of a successful London journal. 

The Fleet is a thing of the past, and the attributes of Cap- 
tain Shandon have no inheritors in the press of to-day. A 
knight armed cap-d-pie in Cheapside would not be a more 
antiquated figure than the boozy scholar editing a reputable 
journal in the cell of a prison. Journalism has taken off its 
soft hat and shabby clothes ; it has mended its erring and 
improvident ways, and put on the manners of polite 
society. Not in a taproom with jorums of hot whiskey, 
Welsh rabbits and ‘devilled’ chops does the modern 
scribe regale himself. He has a club somewhere in Adelphi 
or St. James, where he presents himself in sedate evening 
dress ; he turns pale at the very mention of supper, and 
instead of singing old English songs, sadly compares 
notes with his fellow dyspeptics. A vulgar public-house, or 
a low music-hall, stands on the site of the ‘ Haunt * and the 
‘ Back Kitchen.” When Warrington, Pendennis, Tom Sar- 
gent, Clive Newcome and Fred Bayham frequented the 
‘Haunt’ and joined in the diversions of the literary democ- 
racy, there was a superstition among them that the place 
vanished at the approach of daybreak ; that when Betsy, the 
maid, turned the gas off at the door-lamp, as the company 
went away, the whole thing faded into mist—the door, the 
house, the bar, Betsy, the beer-boy, Mrs. Nokes, and all. 
Whether this was so or not, it has now vanished, not for a 
day, but forever, like Captain Shandon and the wild Bohe- 
mianism of his time. 

It is only a minute’s walk from the corner of Fleet Lane 
to the street of booksellers, Paternoster Row, in which the 
rival publishers, Bungay and Bacon, lived—Bacon in an 
ancient lowbrowed building, with a few of his books dis- 
played in the windows under a bust of my Lord Verulam, 
and Bungay in the house opposite, which was newly 
painted and elaborately decorated in the style of the Seven- 
teenth Century, ‘so that you might have fancied stately Mr, 
Evelyn passing over the threshold, or curious Mr, Pepys 
examining the books in the windows.’ Zhe Row, so 
called as financiers arrogantly call Wall Street she Street, is 
not wider than an alley-way, and in this respect it is exactly 
as it was when Warrington introduced Pendennis to the 
editor of the parlor-table annual, wherein his verses were 
published. But though its breadth has not been increased, 
the old buildings on both sides of it have given place in 
many instances to towering new ones, five and six stories 
high, which shut out the light and keep the editors, compil- 
ers, printers, engravers and book-binders, who are the prin- 
cipal laborers of the Row in an all-day gloom. Both Bun- 
gay and Bacon had-their domestic establishments over their 
shops, and their wives, who were sisters, thus had an op- 
portunity to insult one another by looks and mute signals 
from their opposite windows. Bungay and Bacon and 
their belligerent spouses are now out of the trade, and the 
annual Souvenirs and Keepsakes which made a part of their 
business belong to an extinct form of literature. The Row 
is full of Grub Street curiosities, but Lady Fanny Fantail, 
Miss Bunion, and the Honorable Percy Popinjay are seen 
within its industrious precincts no more. If they still ex- 
ist, they probably find a field for their distinguished ser- 
vices as paragraphists in the society papers. 

Let any one strike out which way he will from Fleet 
Street, he- is sure to find himself in the presence of some- 
thing which reminds him of Dickens, near some object 
which his humor has made famous or which answers to 
one of his luminous descriptions. The slums between the 
Strand and Soho, and between.Smithfield and Clerkenwell, 
were fertile to him, and not a gamin there knew the wind- 
ing alleys and criss-cross streets better than the gentleman 
with the high complexion, the sparkling eye, the ‘iron-gray 
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‘beard, the well-cut dress, and the brisk step, who might 
have been seen speeding through them at all sorts of un- 
‘usual hours, One day he was heard of in Ratcliff's High- 
‘way, Or among the river-side shanties of Poplar, and the 
‘next among the bird-shops of Seven Dials, or in the courts 
of Lambeth. When we contrast the little we have found of 
Thackeray in the neighborhood through which we have just 
“been, with the variety and suggestiveness of the reminis- 
cences of Dickens in the same region, our search seems 
disappointing. 

As I have said, Thackeray was not a novelist of low life. 
“ Perhaps,’ he says in the preface to‘ Pendennis,’ ‘ perhaps 
the lovers of excitement may care to know that this book 
began with a very precise plan, which was entirely put 
aside. Ladies and gentlemen, you were to have been 
treated, and the editor’s and publisher’s. pocket benefited 
by the recital of the most active horrors. What more excit- 
ing than a ruffian (with many admirable virtues) in St. 
Giles’s, visited constantly by a young lady from Belgravia? 
What more stirring than the contrasts of society ? the mixt- 
ure of slang and fashionable language? the escapes, the 
battles, the murders? .... The exciting plan was laid 
aside (with a very honorable forbearance on the part of the 
publisher) because, on attempting it, I found that I failed 
from want of experience of my subject ; and never having 
been intimate with any convict in my life, and the manners 
of ruffians and jail-birds being quite unfamiliar to me, the 
idea of entering into competition with M. Eugéne Sue was 
abandoned.’ WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 





Reviews 
“ Travels in Mexico.”* 
Mr. Oser's book is not ‘ the standard work on Mexico’ 
. that its publishers declare it to be ; nor will the confiding 
reader find within it a fulfilment of the publishers’ alluring 
promise that it tells ‘what to do’ in Mexico—unless the 
reader happens to be of an imitative disposition and 1s con- 
tent to do just what Mr. Ober did ; and as to the still more 
alluring promise that it tells ‘how to secure Mexican trade,’ 
nothing is more certain than that it does nothing of the sort, 
nor than thatthe mildly archzological flavor of the work is 
in rather scornful contrast with the spirit of commercial en- 
terprise that just now is reaching briskly across the Rio 
Grande in hope of buying a Yankee dollar’s worth for a 
Mexican dollar. However, an author may not fairly be 
held responsible for his publisher’s sins ; and Mr. Ober has 
to answer for but few sins of his own, and these, for the 
most part, are not of commission but of omission. Thus, 
he tells nothing about the wonderfully well-modelled figures 
in clay, and the beautiful unglazed pottery of Guadalajara ; 
nothing of the curious pottery of Zacatecas, glazed and dec- 
orated in black and white upon the natural red ground ; 
nothing of the very richly glazed pottery of Guanajato, with 
its ornamentation in relief ; practically nothing of the ex- 
quisite silver filigree work that is found both in the northern 
and southern cities of the Republic ; nothing of Zacatecas 
and the rich mining region of which it is the centre ; but 
little of the famous city of San Luis Potosi; nothing of 
Guadalajara, notable—apart from its product of pottery— 
as the capital of the State of Jalisco (it is not a State, as 
Mr. Ober declares it to be in a line of reference), and the 
centre of a native population in which many very curious 
aboriginal customs still survive ; a population that, while 
now accepting the federal government, never has been con- 
quered by the whites by force of' arms, and so has given 
rise to the proverb, ‘ Free as Jalisco,’ that is current over 
the-entire Republic to-day. And at times there is an am- 
biguity of expression in Mr. Ober’s writing that is mislead- 
ing. In his reference to the two Laredos, for instance, the 
-impression is given that the new Laredo is the town on the 
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Texas side of the river, the result of the new railroads, 


.while, in point of fact, Nuevo Laredo is on the Mexican side 


and is the result of the exodus of Mexicans from the old 
town, in 1847, in order to escape subjection to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Finally, there is nothing what- 
ever in the book about the history of Mexico, and very little 
about its form and administration of government. Ob- 
viously, the book is not ‘ the standard work’ on Mexico. 
Nor does Mr. Ober himself make the least profession that 
it is. With a becoming modesty he has given to his big 
volume the simple title of ‘ Travels in Mexico,’ and it 
probably is precisely what he intended that it should be—a 
pleasantly-told narrative of his personal experiences during 
a nine-months’ sojourn in the Republic, in which is em- 
bodied a good deal of entertaining and also much useful in- 
formation concerning Mexico and the Mexicans, as country 
and people appear to an intelligent foreigner who is very 
well disposed to be pleased with both. 

Viewed from this standpoint, Mr. Ober’s book is to be 
commended heartily. He really has seen a good deal—the 
ruined cities of Yucatan, the less well-known ruins of Mitla, 
a good deal of central Mexico (including the mining region 
of which Pachuca is the centre and in which are the famous 
Real del Monte mines), something of southern Mexico, and 
the two important cities, Monterey and Chihuahua, of the 
north. And with a self-restraint that is rare in travellers, 
he has imposed upon himself the rule that he shall write 
about only what he actually has seen—a rule that seems to 
have been suspended, however, in order to.admit his short 
notices of the cities of Saltillo and San Luis Potosi. Hav- 
ing so much to write about, and such exceptionally and 
commendably honest notions as to how his writing ought to 
be done, and having, moreover, a pleasant style, the story 
of his travels is capital reading : for whether he is hunting a 
wild turkey or a Toltec god, he goes at his work with 
spirited earnestness. ; 

But it is in its realism as a picture of Mexico in the transi- 
tion period, while the Saxon blood is being infused into the 
nation from the railway arteries, that the permanent value 
of Mr. Ober’s book lies. There is a formal chapter on the 
railways, but as the author evidently wishes to make things 
pleasant for everybody his opinions on railway matters— 
however substantial his statistics may be—do not count for 
much. It is not in this formal chapter, then, but in scraps 
of fact and comment scattered throughout the book that the 
national feeling about the ‘ railway invasion,’ and the moral 
effect that the invasion is working upon the nation—both as a 
nation and as a people,—is found. And the truth of the 
situation is brought out the more clearly because—outside 
of his railway chapter—the author does not especially con- 
cern himself with the social and political problems which 
the American railways in Mexico involve. The facts 
which best illustrate how the Mexicans feel toward the 
railroads and what the railroads are doing for the Mexi- 
cans are those which come up incidentally in the line of the 
author’s journey, and which he often mentions without 
seeming to perceive their bearing upon national and inter- 
national affairs. Testimony thus unconsciously given is, of 
course, the most trustworthy that can be had. That the 
fact that he sometimes misses the full meaning of what he 
sees is referred to here must not be considered as any serious 
reflection upon the author’s powers of observation ; rather 
should his tendency not to look for under-meanings be accept- 
ed thankfully, since it shows at least that he has no precon- 
ceived theories in support of which he is desirous of obtain- 
ing facts. That heis anything but a careless observer is 
shown—to select one proof from the many which his book 
affords—by his admirable exactness in defining the mean- 
ings of Aztec proper names. This is an apparently trifling 
matter ; but it is not really trifling, as the clearness and 
meaning that his narrative gains by attention to it abun- 
dantly shows. Because he has beenso honest and so care- 
ful in his work generally, as well as in this particular ; 
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because he has a natural faculty for comprehending Mexi- 
can human nature ; and because he is possessed by a spirit 
of fairness that restrains him from berating foreigners 
simply because their ways are unlike his, Mr. Ober has 
made a book that the general reader cannot fail to find in- 
teresting, and that intending. travellers in Mexico, and 
especially intending investors in Mexican commercial enter- 
prises, will do well to consult, 





~ Twelve Months in an English Prison.* 

’ Tue title ‘Twelve Months in an English Prison’ sug- 
gests a book likely to interest a very large class of people 
who would be the first to throw it in the fire on learn- 
ing its real contents, and to whom, not reading Zhe Banner 
of Light or the scandal of the newspapers, the name of the 
author has not suggested what we see alluded to as ‘ the 
notorious Fletcher case.’ The author finds excuse for the 
name in the fact that she was actually imprisoned ; but her 
book is written to tell the public, not about prisons, but 
why she was put in prison ; the ‘why’ being a mass of 
material and spiritualistic indecency which we suppose would 
hardly have found a reputable publisher, and which cer- 
tainly would never have had the wide circulation which its 
ambiguous title may now secure for it, without the few details 
about English prisons which appear toward the close. 
Had these details been in reality the raison d’étre of the 
volume, as its title implies, philanthropists might have 
found ‘food for reflection’ in the account, as the adver- 
tisements announce. Not that the book is in any way a 
stupendous revelation of atrocity, but merely that it sug- 
gests room for further improvement, in the idea that pris- 
ons should be adapted for reform, as well as prevention and 
punishment. Mrs. Fletcher makes no violent outcry as to 
ptisons in general or her own treatment in one ; her de- 
tails of prison life occupy less than fifteen pages of her vol- 
ume of four hundred and twenty-two pages, the remaining 
four hundred and seven being filled with spiritual ‘ tests ’ 
and ‘ experiences ,’ and reports of her trial. She mentions 
distinctly that her object in writing the book was ‘ first and 
last my all-absorbing desire to serve, in every way within 
my power, the cause of Spiritualism.’ She will be very 
pleased, too, if incidentally she may call attention to the 
subject of prisons! We see it quoted in the advertisements 
that ‘no martyr ever went more heroically to the stake than 
Mrs. Fletcher to her cruel, unmerited doom at the hands of 
English injustice.’ In-reality Mrs. Fletcher acknowledges 
that her sole defence as to the charge of obtaining valuable 
personal property from another woman by undue spiritual 
influence, lay in the fact that she was a spiritualist and 
believed the ‘messages’ given, with advice to hand over 
the jewels, etc., to the Fletchers, to be genuine. Thus her 
outcry against the judge, as she herself puts it, is that he 
refused to admit as evidence in court the statements of wit- 
nesses whom she wished to summon as to the reality and 
genuineness of communication with the spirit world! In 
point of fact, the judge who should accept as evidence the 
word of an earl—and Mrs. Fletcher lays great stress on the 
fact that several of her witnesses would have been earls,—to 
the effect that he had received a message from his deceased 
mother in the spirit land, would be an idiot. Mrs. Fletcher 
retorts that if she could not prove that there are spirits who 
communicate with this world, neither could her opponents 
prove that there are mof ; which is quite true, and which the 
kindly judge probably took into consideration when he gave 
her—instead of the five or more years of penal servitude 
which the law would have authorized him to inflict—only 
twelve months in an English prison, where, by the way, her 
‘hard labor’ consisted of knitting, decorating the altar of 
the Catholic Chapel with flowers for daily mass, and keeping 
the vestments of the priest in order. 





* Twelve Months in an English Prison. By Susan Willis Fletcher. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 
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‘* Beliefs about the Bible.” * 

Mr. SavaGE is the pastor of a popular Unitarian church 
in Boston, and a successful extemporaneous preacher. He 
is the leader of the more radical portion of that denomina- 
tion at the present time, and he leads it in the direction of 
Herbert Spencer and evolution. His numerous published 
works have been mainly’in exposition of the ‘ scientific 
method’ and its results as applied to religion. He is an 
ardent theist, but he believes only in what he thinks can be 
proved by the aid of science. That he is a true interpreter 
of the teachings of the great scientific leaders, that he has 
caught the real spirit of what they would say about religion, 
is to be seriously doubted. In the present book he has at- 
tempted to apply the doctrine of ekolution to the growth of 
the Bible literature. He does this with the aid of the ex- 
tremest school of European biblical critics. In the Old 
Testament he mainly follows Kuenen, and in the New 
Testament Keim. To him the prophets were the real origi- 
nators of the Hebrew faith ; and he also maintains that the 
New Testament religion was a gradual growth out of the 
pre-existing influences. The same theories have been pre- 
sented in this country, in popular form, before. The 
course of lectures by the Rev. John W. Chadwick, pub-, 
lished a few years ago, is much better as a study of the Bible 
and as a presentation of the extreme views on the subject. In 
fact, it must be said Mr. Savage has made a mistake in discus-. 
sing such a subject in a series of extemporaneous morning 
sermons. His popular treatment is utterly inadequate. It 
may have done well enough for a congregation wishing to 
hear such statements of the subject ; but when put into a 
volume these sermons are manifestly superficial. Even asa 
presentation of that theory of the Bible which Mr. Savage 
accepts, they are not sufficiently scholarly and judicious. 
Their standpoint being that of the quotation from Heine given: 
on the title-page, ‘ the Bible is the great family chronicle of 
the Jews,’ it 1s evident that as a study of the Bible they 
have not gone faror deep enough. In the last sermon, that, 
on ‘ The Eternal Bible,’ Mr. Savage is at his best ; and 
there only he comes up to the level of the work he has done. 
in his series of sermons on God and on man. If he had 
told us what guide man is to follow, as he understands that 
guide, instead of attempting to criticise the Bible, or to in- 
terpret it, as he would prefer to say, he would have done a 
much better and a more suggestive piece of work. What we 
wish to know is, where the truth may be found, and how, 
not what is mof truth. We can easily find our own doubts, 
as Goethe well and impressively said. In his other books Mr. 
Savage has earnestly given us his theory of life and religion, 
and those books are better than this for that very reason. 





‘Stories of the Old World.” + 

For children capable of liking the obsolete style of Eng- 
lish which literal translation of Homer and Virgil implies, 
these ‘ Stories of the Old World’ are certainly an improve- 
ment on any metrical translation. We doubt, however, 
whether for the purpose of interesting children in the clas- 
sics, the old-fashioned simplicity of these stories is so effec- 
tive after all as the absolute modern simplicity and brevity: 
of such a book as Bulfinch’s ‘ Age of Fable,’ which was 
popular in our youth. Children want simplicity of story ; 
simplicity of style appeals only to the student and the critic. 
You can interest any child in the story of the Argoif you tell 
it in your own words so that the story is clear ; but we doubt 
whether any but an exceptional child will care for informa- 
tion conveyed in this wise: ‘Then Athene made answer, 
“That which thou askest, O Heré, I had already in my 
thoughts ; but though I have weighed many counsels, yet 
have I not found one that would serve this purpose.’’’ 
The same feeling which makes us doubt the wisdom of 
giving the classics as text-books for translation to any but 





* Beliefs about the Bible. By Minot J. Savage. Boston : Geo. H. Ellis. 
-t Stories of the Old World. By Alfred'J. Church. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 
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advanced students, makes us doubt the wisdom of teaching 
children to like Homer before they can undersand what they 
ought to like him for. It is well enough to give them trans- 
lations from Herodotus or Livy ; but Homer and Virgil, 
in whom the literary element prevails over the historical, 
let us keep sacred till we can know the beauty of 


‘ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum,’ 


and understand why Homer’s Helen, moving gracefully as 
she walks, while the old men rise in reverence as she passes, 
is more vividly a beautiful woman to us than Tennyson’s 
*‘ Gardener's Daughter’ and Pope's ‘ Belinda,’ with all 
their adjectives, or Ariosto’s ‘ Alcina,’ whose charms it 
took fifty lines to rehearse. 





“My House: An Ideal.’’* 


WHATEVER the theme had been, it would be pleasant to 
read such a book’as ‘My House.’ The clear and simple 
English, the grace and naturalness of the diction, make it a 
charm to the eye and ear merely for its style. It is to be 
added, however, that the theme is a pleasant one, and that 
it is treated in a manner equally removed from the dryness 
of practical details and the dictatorial edicts of the decora- 
tive autocrats who tell us we may embroider the piano-stool 
with lilies, but must on no account put a round flower into 
a square vase. Mr. Bunce would, have a great deal of na- 
ture round his house, and a great deal of art within it; but 
very little that is ‘ artistic,’ if you please, either in or out 
—no ribbon flower-beds on the lawn, no cabinets of dric-a- 
brac with their shoplike air in the parlor. Open fires, quiet 
landscapes, fine engravings, spacious rooms, with here and 
there a vase as modern as you please if only it be beauti- 
ful, sunlight, birds and books, with no ‘collections’ of 
any kind whatever,—these make up the effect of elegant 
leisure, sunny refinement and learned ease, that gives this 
ideal home such a literary charm. We should think, in- 
deed, that the people who lived in it would feel obliged to 
wear—not exactly the deep lace collars and black velvet 
suits of Mr. Black’s little boy, to correspond with the cur- 
tains and not be entirely out of keeping with the chairs,— 
but the even serenity and gentle wisdom of gods and god- 
desses. We cannot at the moment think of any one but 
Mr: Emerson who seems to us worthy of living in the 
house ; but. perhaps if we all took pains to surround our- 
selves with such an atmosphere (and Mr. Bunce’s atmos- 
phere, ideal as it is, is not impracticable)—we should all 
become Emersons. 





Minor Notices. 

EVERY one interested in the promotion of genuine scholarship 
in this country will rejoice that Henry C. Lea’s work on 
* Sacerdotal Celibacy’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) has reached a 
second edition, and that he has thoroughly revised it, adding to 
it much new matter. It is a work of original inquiry, and 
marked with a German minuteness and patience of investiga- 
tion. To scholars it needs no commendation nor any incentive 
to look into those chapters added to it in the present edition, 
The first two and the last sections have been wholly re-written, 
and numerous additions have been made throughout the volume. 
These treat of asceticism as a tendency of the human mind, the 
history of the ante-Nicene church and the church of to-day. The 
last chapter is that having the most of present interest. tt gives 
the history of the subject from the year 1815 down to 1880. It 
deals especially with the vacillating policy of France in regard 
to clerical marriage, the Old Catholic movement, and the sup- 
pression of the monastic orders. The author strongly maintains 
that the influence of the Roman Catholic Church is evil to-day, 
as he says it always has been, in so far as’ its theory and policy 
of a celibate life for its clergy is corrupting to the best interests 
of society. He brings forward a large amount of evidence to 
prove that the policy of that church is to make scandal as infre- 
quent as possible, and to déal as gently as possible with derelic- 
tions from its laws. That the aims of the church have not 
changed with the lapse of ages he says is to be clearly seen in 





* House: An Ideal. By Oliver Bell Bunce. $1. New York: Charles Scrib- 
‘vines é 
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the pretensions it still puts forth. The theory of the work is, that 
‘a sacerdotal caste, divested of the natural ties of the family and 
of the world, with interests in many respects antagonistic to the 
communities in which its members reside, with aims which, from 
the nature of the case, must be for the temporal advancement of 
its class, is apt to prove a dangerous element in the body politic ; 
and the true interests of religion, as well as of: humanity, are 
almost as likely to receive injury as benefit at its hands, espe- 
cially when it is armed with the measureless power of confession 
and absolution, and is held in strict subjection to a hierarchy.’ 
Yet he believes the church arose out of the necessities of human 
ceemnnraem. and that it would be futile to anticipate its down- 





‘LIFE AT PUGET SOUND,’ by Caroline C. Leighton (Lee & 
Shepard), is a pleasant little descriptive book about a region pro- 
foundly interesting in itself, and in which the public just now 
feels a profound interest. The author has a genuine descriptive 
gift, as she shows in her account of the salmon struggling 
against the fierce currents of the Columbia, fighting their way 
back seven hundred miles from the sea to their breeding 

rounds ; her vision of Mt. St. Helen’s in its virginal purity rising 
rom the dark fir-forests, ‘so perfect a picture of heavenly calm, 
that it is as hard to conceive of its being volcanic as it would be 
to imagine an outburst of passion in a seraph ;’ and still more 
her description of the great Columbia itself, seven miles wide at 
its mouth, with the great line of breakers at the bar, yet com- 
pressed in some of the mountain gorges to one sixth or one 
eighth of its width, breaking through the Cascade Mountains in 
four miles of rapids, with sometimes a current so strong that it 
takes from four to six hours for the steamer to struggle up against 
it, and only one minute to come down. The diary form is 
almost always a mistake for such a book, and Mrs, Leighton has 
not the art of rejecting as plainly as she has the art of describ- . 
ing. She includes many irrelevant and not very interesting 
details as to what was said by ‘ little Nelly S—,’ etc.; but on the 
whole she has written a book of description much better than the 
average. 





OnE of the most charming stories we have read lately is ‘ Only 
an Incident,’ by Grace Denio Litchfield. (Putnam.) At first it 
seems only an amusing study of village life, but we soon see that 
both the humor and the soem A are such as Miss Woolson might 
have given us—and we could hardly give it higher praise. When 
the story begins to develop, though it is only the rem ae plot 
of a beautiful city girl with her fine clothes bewitching the heart 
of a little country girl’s lover, the treatment is most original, and 
managed with power as well as tenderness. For the city girl is 
no idle flirt ; she never knows that she has captivated the lover 
—never tries for him, never wants him, never accepts him. The 
study of her nature is one that might have been the theme of a 
much longer novel. She is neither frivolous nor wicked ; she is 
cold ; she is ‘ hard’ upon little children ; she is selfish ; but she 
is no hypocrite, and makes no pretensions. The lover says of 
her: ‘She is so cold she burns. She reminds one of stars in 
mid-winter, of icicles in the moonlight—of anything eminently 
frigid, and brilliant, and remote.’ She suggests capabilities, 
and although she seldom proves them, one is so conscious of her 
perfect bag and candor that there is charm in spite of selfish- 
ness. The story, like the heroine, is unassuming, but full of 
interest and power. 





IT WOULD be a pleasure to own ‘The Life and Work of 
William Augustus Muhlenberg,’ by Anne Ayres (Randolph), if 
only for the two fine portraits of the noble face, which are in 
themselves an inspiration to go and do likewise. The work of 
Dr. Muhlenberg, more especially his devotion to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, is too well-known to need even this chronicle ; but the 
simplicity and sweetness and light of his private life are well 
brought out init. His life is a lesson to those who wish they 
might be rich for the pleasure of giving away ; Dr. Muhlenberg, 
living by choice at the hospital he had founded, died so poor 
that he did not leave money enough for burial ; yet how;many 
rich men have been instrumental in ‘ giving ’ to the extent that 
he did? Many anecdotes are given to illustrate the genial and 
tolerant spirit of the man; especially one that relates how a 
nurse at the hospital came to him in distress, saying that, against 
the rules, a Methodist minister was praying aloud in one of the 
wards. ‘Hurry back, by all means,’ was the gentle doctor's 
reply, ‘and stop the prayer before it gets to Heaven!’ Many 
wi 


1 best remember Dr. Muhlenberg as the author of ‘I would 
not live alway.’ 
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Charles Reade. 
TWENTY years ago, an enthusiastic critic in Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly, classing: Charles Reade not only with the clever 
but the great writers of the day, declared that it rested only 
with the author himself whether he should take the leader- 
ship left vacant by the death of Dickens ; the critic, not- 
withstanding very great admiration for Charles Reade’s 
work, acknowledging that the carelessness of his methods 
and his indifference to further success might seriously af- 
fect the ultimate results of undeniable genius. Although 
Charles Reade had even then accomplished the work upon 
which for most of us his fame still rests, the reviewer looked 
rather to the future, with evident expectation. Now that 
twenty years have. passed, and the author’s work is closed 
forever, it is interesting to re-read the article, and the reflec- 
tion comes at once that carelessness and indifference did 
militate against genius, and that the Charles Reade of to-day 
stands scarcely higher than the Charles Reade of twenty 
years ago. 
Undeniably great, Charles Reade is not among the great- 
est, nor has he ever had any such ‘ following’ as idolized 
Dickens or bowed before Thackeray. None of us believe 
in him entirely, or admire him without restriction, nor do 
any of us condemn him utterly ; we all either like him very 
much and dislike him a little, or dislike him very much 
while liking him a little. Yet this very mediocrity of praise 
will help to keep his fame. It is a case of ‘ Love me little, 
love me long.’ The parts of Charles Reade that we do like 
we shall like forever. The vulgarity of ‘ A Terrible Temp- 
tation, ’ the needless coarseness and horrors of ‘ Griffith 
Gaunt’ will fade from our memory, while we shall hoard 
beyond possibility of forgetfulness the charm of ‘ Peg 
Woffington ’ and the fascination of ‘ Christie Johnstone. ’ 
The favorite passages from Charles Reade will outlive the 
favorite novels of many a more popular author. Lay down 
at this moment the subtlest page you know of James’s sub- 
tle analysis, the most amusing one you can remember of 
Howells’s, the most beautifully written one of George Eliot’s, 
to read once more any of the stirring scenes stored in your 
memory from Charles Reade’s novels, and as the quick 
blood tingles in your veins and sets your heart leaping with 
delight in the vigorous words and spirited action, you will 
find it easy to let the vitality of the books float their coarse- 
ness—at least until coarseness sinks into nothing but vul- 
garity—and to thank from your heart an author who makes 
life worth living by his mere description—not analysis—of a 
single generous deed or spirited action, whether it be the 
saving of a drowning man or the management of a ship in a 
sea-fight. There is little, indeed, of ‘ fine writing’ in his 
work ; but what there is—like that famous description of a 
night at sea—is very fine ; and who does not rejoice in an 
author with a healthful contempt for ‘ shoving the pen un- 
der a thought to lift it by polysyllables ’ to the level of being 
appreciated by Pomona of Rudder Grange? The very 
faults of the author appeal to us in a way. Next to the con- 
scientious writer who toils and revises, the literary public 
likes the writer who does not greatly care about pleasing it 
much; who has ‘% ceur au miétier,’ not in Matthew 
Arnold’s sense of liking to do good work, but in that of lik- 
ing to do his work whether good or bad ; who has a Shak- 
spearian recklessness about his own fame or reputation ; 
who is content to be his own audience, if no other will as- 
semble, to laugh at his own wit and enjoy the creations of 
his own fancy, heedless whether he offends your good taste 
or brings down upon himself the reproach of the Philistines. 
And after all, with the nearness of death softening the 
harshest tendency of criticism, what is it that we are think- 
ing of as we lay Charles Reade to rest? We are thinking— 
all of us—of the one matchless, flawless work that he has left 
behind: him ; of the short story that will outlive all his 
novels ; of the little tale with characters enough in it to have 
filled a three-volume novel, yet each distinct and clear as 
a cameo ; of the wit, the humor, the variety, the tenderness, 
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the very coarseness that in this work was merely the coarse, 
ness of strength and the lack of culture in speech and man- 
ner, combined with the rarest delicacy of soul and thought, 
far more realistic and artistic and effective than the unnatural 
tendency to gild the refined gold of a‘ Lass of Lowrie’s’ 
heart with the glitter of impossible refinement of speech and 
manner ; we are thinking—all of us—that the epitaph on 
Charles Reade’s tomb should be that engraved on our hearts 
as we think of him to-day : 
Charles Reade—the Author of ‘ Christie Johnstone. ’ 





Another Ice-Bound Eagle. 
TO THE CRITIC AND GOOD LITERATURE : 


The very courteous way in which Mr. E. P. Roe answers my 
remarks upon his ‘ice-bound eagle’ calls for some ackoouieae: 
ment. I can now quite thorough bapa: the story, so far as the 
‘cold facts’ go, though I cannot help feeling that the birds de- 
scribed by him and in the annexed letter must have been in poor 
health, or for some other reason prevented from taking ordinary 
care of themselves. My former letter has drawn from the Rev. 
C. F. Clapp, of Yankton, Dakota, a communication, the perti- 
nent part of which is as follows: 
‘ While on a hunting expedition once, at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, I camped one night near a ranch where they had a 
large eagle, stuffed, which had been captured while ice-bound 
in some such way as described by Roe, only, of course, there 
was no such charming attention to details inthis fellow’s cap- 
tivity, as in the one described. The boys found him one morn- 
ing covered with sleet, and trying in vain to fly. His feathers 
were wet, bedraggled and frozen, and he could fly a little and 
fight a good deal, but he was captured without the aid of a gun, 
and killed. I merely mention this to give Mr. Roe some little 
foundation for his aprocryphal eagle, which is, sure enough, 
taken in detail, a rather remarkable predicament for the emblem - 
of American liberty to get into. There came under my observa- 
tion also a swan which was captured on Second Lake, near 
Madison, Wis., while ice-bound. He was observed standing on 
the edge of the ice, where the waves washed over him, or over 
his feet, and dashed in spray against his feathers. As he seem~- 
ed to be in trouble, two young men went out to him, and find- 
ing him unable to get away, secured him and took him home, 
where he was soon domesticated and lived in perfect content+ 
ment, and is alive yet for aught I know.’ 
This seems to clinch the matter very effectively, and score a 
oint for science as wellas for literature, As for the ‘emblem’ 
usiness, I am sure everybody who knows the bald eagle 
deprecates the choice, if we are required to assert its true char- 
acter as typical of the nation. If an eagle was necessary, the 

olden would have been far the better of the two species. Frank- 
in showed his characteristic ya sense when he suggested that 
the wild turkey be taken as the national bird, for it would have 
been a true and a worthy representative of North America. 

NEW HAVEN, April 14, 1884. ~ ERNEST INGERSOLL. 





The Lounger 


The Saturday Review published two or three papers recently 
that seemed to show a dawning, not only of justice, but of a 
really friendly spirit, in its consideration of American men and 
books. But this genial glow was, apparently, only momentary 
—springing from a straw fire, without any actual warmth. The 
old Saturday reasserts itself in the number which has are reached 
my library table. In a paper on ‘ American Collectors,’ the 
writer a through the library of Mr. G. W. Childs like a book- 
worm t +o ig a fine binding. He jeers at the Cotton Mather and 
Bryant MSS., and at the MS. of * Alnwick Castle,’ by * Fitz- 
Greene Halleck—who ever he may have been.’ Evidently the 
Saturday's sarcastic writer did not spout ‘ Marco Bozzaris’ in 
his boyhood’s happy hours ! 


Mr. CHILDS, by the way, will soon have among his treasures 
*the harp that once through Tara’s halls the soul of music 
shed,’ or at least the instrument upon which Tom Moore used 
to play in the drawing-rooms of the rich and great whom he 
delighted with his improvisations. It was a present to Moore 
from his friends in Limerick, when they sought to send him to 
Parliament, and was sent to Mr. Childs by Mr.S. C. Hall, at 
whose house Moore had often played _— it. Its present owner 
has ey interesting souvenirs in his house, but few with more 
delightful memories clustering about them. 








ALL is not well with the Paris Salon. The recent election of 
the forty jurors has roused the ire of some of the younger 
painters. MM. Baudry, Jules Breton, and de Neuville, none of 
whom were among the first thirty, have resigned, on the ground 
that the small number of votes they received implied want ot 
confidence. M. Henner was elected at the head of the list; 
but the jurors have appointed M. Bouguereau:to be president of 
their body, and MM. Cabanel, Bonnat, and Busson to be vice- 
presidents. One can hardly blame the three painters who have 
resigned for objecting to Bouguereau as their president. 
election certainly seems a backward step for French art. 





WHEN Jupiter nods, how can we refrain from laughing? I 
am pretty sure Mr. Emerson himself would have laughed at 


‘ Five men smelted in a pot,’ 


as The Century's compositor has reconstructed one of the 
sage’s lines in Mr. Burroughs’s article, ‘Arnold on Emerson 
and Carlyle,’ in the April number. How completely ludicrous 
is the context. Tough subjects those five,—the three Hebrew 
captives in the fiery furnace not to be compared with them. 
The last verse, as quoted by Mr. Burroughs, reads : ‘ Which five 
hundred could survive.’ I have just come across an old Atlantic 
ow. 1861,) containing this poem, with another version of 

e. concluding line—* Which five ¢housand could survive.’ 
Probably this was before the winnowing took place of which the 


poet speaks. 


' ‘Poor Bulwer, when he put forth his ‘ Weeds and Wildflowers’ 
in 1826, had but little foreshadowing of its ultimate fate ; for 
here it is pilloried with all its faults, misprints and misspellings 
in the broad pages of a German quarterly. It is not the pillory 
gesthetic either ; it is rather the pillory linguistical in which an 
amiable pedant places it; a pillory of minor peccadilloes that 
have to do with detected echoes of Moore and Byron. Prof. 
Wulcker goes to work with German thoroughness and points out 
in an interesting way the paternity of some of the later children 
of Bulwer’s genius in these weakling verses. The book itself is 
of extreme bibliographical rarity, there being no copy of it even 
in the British Museum. ; 








’ THOUGH oe pee is accounted a creature with wings, he is 
sometimes heard melodiously lamenting his lack of wings ; as in 
Victor Hugo’s song, ‘Si mes Vers Avaient des Ailes,’ of which 
this version has just been sent me by a correspondent : 


‘ My verses, so frail and so light, 
Would in thy garden be heard, 
If but my verses had wings— 

Like a bird. 


‘ Sparkling with every change, 
They’d fly to thine ingle bright, 
If but my verses had wings— 
Like a sprite. 
* They’d stay by thee day and night, 
Hovering around and above, 


If but my verses had wings— 
Like Love.’ 





English Preachers of the Day. 
[From an article in Temple Bar.] 


AT Westminster Abbey, one Sunday afternoon, the present 
writer overheard a party of Americans appealing earnestly to a 
verger for sittings near the pulpit : ‘ We are Americans, and we 
do so want to hear Archdeacon Farrar ; we may not have an- 
other chance!’ The party had come late, so that the verger was 
unable to accommodate them as they desired ; but he offered 
consolation, saying that the Archdeacon would preach again on 
the following Sunday. ‘Ah no, that won’t do; we had booked 

im for to-day,’ was the answer. 
was calling upon an American, who had ‘booked’ Canon 
Liddon for the previous Sunday’s religious exercise, and who, 
on being asked his opinion about that great preacher, volunteered 

read some extracts from a letter which he had just written to 

is brother in Baltimore, conveying his description of the ser- 

- mon. . It was one of those sdiaicaes: ainstaking letters which 
Americans, alone of the human race, still write to their brothers— 
one of those epistles which Trollope’s Senator Gotobed is always 
sending to his distant partner. The effect of it was a little spoiled 


by an attempted parallel, in the manner of ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ 
the Canon of St. Paul’s and a preacher of parochial 
celebrity in America, a Mr. Stringer (Theodore James); but the 
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eneral superiority of Dr. Liddon was handsomely allowed, and 
the American concluded with the acknowledgment that he had 
heard no such ane meet at home, as here in London. ‘ My 
wife,’ he said, ‘ wonders how there can be any wicked people in 
this city with so many fine preachers about.’ 

Few educated Americans leave this country without carrying 
away with them the recollection of some very editying half-hours 
spent under the charm of good preachers’ voices ; and at this 
season of Lent it may not be wr for one who, like our 
cousins, has gone the round of the London churches, to note his 
impressions of some among the foremost religious teachers of the 
day. The sectarian doctrines of these various clergymen must 
be left out of account in such a review, it is only intended to 
describe the preachers as they appear to the chance occupant of 
a pew, who has entered their respective churches—not unde- 
voutly indeed, nor in hypercritical spirit, but with some purpose 
of weighing what he hears and of observing the manner in 
which it was delivered. It is one of the greatest boons of resi- 
dence in London, that a man who scans the list ot preachers in 
Saturday’s papers can always provide for himself some of the 
a intellectual pleasure, if not instruction, for the following 

ay. 

There is no city in the world which offers such a large choice 
of good preachers ; and yet how few pulpit orators of the first 
order there are, considering that sermons are the principal 
business of most clergymen, and that every minister ought to re- 
gard it as a duty to train himself in elocution. It is very seldom 
that we are not a little disappointed in the preachers of whom 
we have heard much praise. In one we miss good delivery ; 
another has a bad voice ; a third, with a commanding presence, 
noble voice and great fluency, has trusted too much to the inspira- 
tion of the moment, and utters commonplaces which show that 
he has not prepared all the points of his discourse beforehand. 
This want of preparation on the preacher's _ is a very trying 
thing for congregations ; and it is a painful thing to say—thoug 
we must say it—that too many clergymen mount their pulpits 
without having a so much thought to what they are going to 
say as even a third-rate actor gives to his part before stepping 
on to the stage. Why is thisso? Has not the preacher a part 
to play, and ought not rehearsals and the making of ‘ points’ to 
be matters of professional concern to him as they are with the 
actor ? 

Canon Liddon and the Bishop of Peterborough stand out as 
unquestionably the two first preachers of the Established 
Church. There is a story of a private soldier having gone to St, 
Paul’s on an afternoon when Dr. Liddon was to preach, The 
printed paper with the hymn was handed to him, but not under- 
standin that it was offered gratis he refused it with a shake of 
the haat saying : ‘ You don’t suppose I should be here if I had 
got any money?’ Most of the people who go to hear the elo- 
quent Canon are different from this soldier, for they would pay— 
and very liberally—to get seats near the pulpit. On the after- 
noons of the Sundays when Dr. Liddon, is in residence, the 
Cathedral presents an extraordinary sight with its huge nave 
and aisles densely thronged. So far as the preacher's voice will 
reach, people stand, straining eyes and ears, and fortunately 
Dr. Liddon’s voice resounds well under the dome ; though now 
and then it becomes indistinct through the preacher’s speaking - 
too fast in his excitement. Two other things occasionally mar 
Dr. Liddon’s delivery. Shortness of sight makes him often stoop 
to consult Bible or notes, and again he bows the head ina 
marked manner when he utters the Holy Name; but when he 
thus bends he goes on speaking, so that his words {fall on the 
pulpit-cushion and are deadened, which produces upon people 
who are at some little distance off, the effect of continual 
stoppages and gaps in the sermon. No other defects besides 
these, however, can be noted in orations which for beauty of 
language, elevation of thought and lucidity in reasoning, could 
not be surpassed. We have heard Dr. Liddon many times at 
Oxford and in London, and have observed that the impression 
produced by his eloquence was always the same, no matter who 
might be listening to him. We remember, in particular, a ser- 
mon ot his on the text: ‘ The kingdom of God cometh not, with 
observation.’ It was absolutely magnificent to hear him proph- 
esy the gradual progress of the world toward a higher state. 
Every man, from the greatest to the least, was made to feel his 
share of responsibility in advancing or retarding the evolution of 
mankind, and while the consequences of evil were pointed out as 
peg cay to incalculable lengths, there was a sublime hopeful- 
ness in the promise that the smallest good offering brought to 
the Creator would be multiplied by Him as the ‘ five loaves were 
multiplied.’ Optimism—which is nothing but great faith—per- 
vades Dr. Liddon’s preaching. He never leaves his hearers 
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under the apprehension that in any struggle between the good 
and the bad forces of this world, the bad are going to get the 
best of it. He knows human nature too well, however, to exag- 
gerate what can be done by any single human being. . . . . 
The Bishop of Peterborough has not often been heard in Lon- 
don of late years, but whenever he is advertised to preach, 
crowds flock to hear him. He need not be compared with Lid- 
don,* for the personal appearance, style, and opinions of the two 
men are quite different. But whereas the Garion sometimes 
preaches above the understanding of dull men, the Bishop’s 
eloquence never soars much above earth. It is a rousing elo- 
quence, spirited, combative, often sarcastic and always directed 
against some evil which is preoccupying public attention at the 
time being. Dr. Magee is not merely a hater, but an aggres- 
sive enemy of ‘ humbug,’ clothe itselt in what garb it may. 
With his animated Celtic featues, long upper lip, large mouth, 
am nose and shaggy eyebrows, with his gruffness and 
broad smile which breaks up the whole ot his face into comical 
lines, he has all the look of a humorist. The glance all round 
which he take at his congregation when he has got into the pul- 
pit, is that of a master. His first words arrest attention, and if 


some unlucky man drops a book during his exordium, that man . 


will stare hard at the pulpit and pretend to have no connection 
whatever with the book, lest his lordship’s eyes should suddenly 
be turned upon him like two fiery points of interrogation. Pres- 
ently, when the Bishop warms to his work, his arms hit out from 
the shoulder like piston-rods wrapped in lawn ; down come his 
large hands with great slaps on his book or cushion, and if he 
is preaching in a church where the beadle has not heard of his 
little ways and has not been careful to give the cushions a 
beating, enough dust will be raised to make a fine powdering for 
the heads of the people in the pew beneath. 

The Bishop of Peterborough once said that he ‘ would rather 
see England free than sober,’ which amounted to declaring that 
he would rather men conquered temptation for themselves, than 
have it removed from their way by legislation which might be 
oppressive to sober people. . His weeds of course drew a howl 

m temperance associations, but the inculcation of manliness 
is the head and front of Dr. Magee’s preaching, and he has 
never swerved from the position that if men cannot be madé 
sober by their own efforts and the encouragements of their 
friends, the policeman will not {make them so. ‘ Don’t let us 
create artificial sins,’ he once said. ‘There are plenty of things 
against which my cook and housemaid must pray to be eneded . 
don’t try and make the poor souls feel wicked because they enjoy 
a glass of beer,’ A young curate, not very long ago, called on 
the Bishop with a very broad piece of blue ribbon in his button- 
hole. His lordship took no notice of the ornament, and this 
ge gy | an the curate, who kept turning his lappet 
to the light, till the Bishop opened a New Testament at the 
passage where the Pharisees are condemned for wearing broad 
phylacteries. ‘Let men speak of you as sober,’ he said, when 
the curate had digested this little morsel; ‘you will not need 
then to advertise yourself as such.’ It was in the same spirit 
that he answered a lady who asked him whether she ought to 
wear the blue ribbon. ‘ Put it on, by all means, but remember 
to how much it will pledge you. If men go wrong from drink, 
girls are more liable to be led astray through love of finery ; and 
if you.want to set a good example, give up jewelry, feathers, furs 
and silks. Dress in unconspicuous stuffs, buy a plain, service- 
able bonnet meant for use not show; and mind you keep always 
to the same fashions, for I assure you a great deal of foolish 
extravagance arises out of changing fashions.’ The lady winced 
at all this, so the Bishop broke off abruptly : ‘ Then, what is the 
sense of your blue ribbon? I suppose it cost you no effort to 

ive 3 wine and beer, then why make a virtue of renouncing 
em 

Such as Dr. Magee is in his private conversations so is he in 
the pulpit. Plainspoken and shrewd, discussing all questions 
with easy arguments, never stooping to subtleties, clear in his 
delivery, happy in his choice of words, he keeps his hearers 
bound like Ogmius, that God of Eloquence among the Gauls 
who used to be represented with chains flowing out of his 
mouth. On occasions he rises to the highest flights of oratory, 
but never loses sight of his congneneen, who have er been 
carried along a im through the successive degrees of his own 
enthusiasm. He should be heard delivering a charity sermon, 
for this is a duty which he discharges in no pertunctory fashion. 
He masters his subject thoroughly : apes of the poor or 
afflicted for whom he is pleading like one who knows them ; and 





* Dr. Liddon’s politics are puzzling, but always unconventional. He was speaking 
e iba sermon. ‘Mind, it's a Kingdom,’ he said, breaking 


of the Kingdom of Heaven in a sermon, 
off ; ‘not a ic.’ 
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his advice as to supplying their wants is never dictated by eccen- 
tric philanthropy, but springs from that true benevolence which 
has common-sense for its source. He was being asked to interest 
himself in a carpenter’s clever young apprentice whom some 
good people wanted to send to college. ‘ Let him first graduate 
as a good carpenter,’ said the Bishop; ‘ when he has become 
a skilled craftsman, so that he is proud of his trade and can fall 
back upon it if others fail, then will be the time to see if he is fit 
for anything better.’ 

A popular vote would probably give the position of third among 
the best preachers of the day to Archdeacon Farrar; but per- 
sonally we should join the minority on that division, When the 
author of ‘ Eric’ published his ‘ Life of Christ,’ a writer in the 
Spectator described it as ‘by a special correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph,’ and it is impossible tu get this very neat 
criticism out of one’s mind when hearing Dr. Farrar preach in 
Westminster Abbey. In his own church of St. Margaret, the 
Archdeacon shines with a subdued light. Those who have 
chatted with him by his own fireside, and know him to be the 
most amiable, unaffected of causeurs, those who remember him 
at Harrow as a most genial boy-loving master, will miss nothing 
of the good-natured simplicity which they liked in him, if they 
hear him in his own church discoursing about matters that con- 
cern his parish. Butin the Abbey he is different. There, his 
massive face settles into a hard, expressionless look ; his voice, 
which is loud and roughish, is pitched in a monotonous key ; 
and his manner altogether lacks animation, even when his sub- 
ject imperatively demands it. However, his ornate periods, 
metaphors, tropes and far-fetched comparisons diffuse ecstasy 
among those worshippers who derive their wisdom from penny 
newspapers. To illustrate any common reflection on the vicissi+ 
tudes of life, the Archdeacon drags in the destruction of Pompeii 
with the latest mining accident ; the overthrow of Darius ‘with 
that of Osman Digna, the rainbow that appeared to Noah with. 
Mr. Norman Lockyer’s explanations of recent glorious sunsets ; 
and all these juxtapositions come down so pat as to suggest the 
irreverent idea that the book which the venerable preacher was 
studying during the prayers must have been an annotated copy 
ot Maunders’s ‘ Treasury of Knowledge.’ 

We believe Dr. Farrar is a total abstainer. One day a gentle- 
man addicted to hard drinking was seated in the smoking-room 
of an hotel, when a dog walked in. The drinker gave a violent 
start and shrank back in his chair: upon which a waiter 
whispered to him reassuringly, ‘ Don’t be afraid, sir ; it’s a real 
one.’ This story was related to Dr. Farrar, and gave him, it is 
said, an utter loathing for strong drinks which can destroy the 
mind and convert a man into a palsied sot. It need scarcely be 
said that the drinker in the smoking-room was afflicted with 
delirium-tremens. Alexander Dumas, the younger, offers an 
analogous case of a man being suddenly startled out of the tem- 
perate use of a thing by a ghastly story. About twenty years. 
ago a French doctor told him of a horrible instance of tongue- 
cancer which he had seen result from over-smoking. Dumas 
was smoking a cigar at the time ; he threw it away half-finished, 
and has never lit another. .... 

From Mr. Aitken to Mr. Haweis, the descent is considerable, . 
but it is only one of temperature. The missionary is ardent ; 
the Vicar of St. James’s, Marylebone, is nothing if not cool, and 
his coolness is not like that of still air, but searching as an east 
wind; and, to some, as irritating. About a year ago, Mr. 
Haweis announced that he was going to introduce some changes 
into the ritual. The Lord’s Prayer would only be said once at 
Morning and Evening Service, there would be but one creed,. 
one prayer for the Queen, etc. The time gained by this Prayer 
Book revision, undertaken with the high sanction of Mr. Haweis’s 
churchwardens, has of course gone to the enlargement of the ser- 
mon ; but nobody complains, for there is never a dull sentence 
in what the preacher says. His voice, though small, and in 
tone like a clarionet, is penetrating, one might say perforating,’ 
tor it works its way in gimlet fashion to the farthermost corner 
of the dark little church, and going through the ears of each one, 
bores into his mind unfailingly. Of delivery there is nothing 
that can beso called in Mr. Haweis’s style ; his intonation is 
throughout as if he were giving out notices. He kindles some- 
times, but he never warms. He is not anxious to keep his 
hearers in the old paths where they may find rest for their souls ; 
he beckons them toward unexplored declivities, and is so sure 
that they will follow from curiosity, that he has no need to excite 
himself. He is a Radical:; he has campaigned with. Garibaldi ; 
he has written on cremation, on democracy—what else has he 
not done? It would require a trumpeter to flourish it all, but 
Mr. Haweis is too good a musician himself to keep a hired per- 
former. At one time he was chaplain of a volunteer corps, but 
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one day that corps having been appointed to muster at a certain 
place, failed to put in an appearance because it rained, and 
Garibaldi’s friend would have nothing more to do with soldiers 
who feared to be wetted. He is superior to common weak- 
nesses, like most of his political school, and goes in manliness 
to the point of thinking that every age ought to buy its own ex- 
perience instead of accepting the same as a legacy from genera- 
tions which maybe have had to buy it too dear. He hates re- 
straints on ‘the people’ as much asa progressive Dutchman 
who had never seen a flood might dislike dykes, and question 
their uses ; and against popular distemper he is as well per- 
suaded as Mr. Bright that ‘ Force is no remedy.’ Water never 
quenched fire, fire never burned stick, stick never beat dog to 
good purpose yet, and never will. This is the new faith. 
Ainsi soit-il /’ 

We have named Mr. Stopford Brooke, and would we could 
speak of him as being still in the Church of England. He offici- 
ates at the Bedford Chapel in Bloomsbury Street, of which the 
late Rev. J. C. M. Bellew was once the incumbent. We have 
some boyish recollections of Mr. Bellew, his fine silvery head 
and ever youthful face, his voice of ringing clearness, his ex- 
quisite sentiment in reading, and his dramatic delivery in the 
pulpit which could keep even a boy’s nerves in a thrill of excite- 
ment. The church was always full in Mr. Bellew’s days; it 
was crowded morning and evening whether he preached or sim- 
ply read the Lessons, and it remained so until he went over to 

ome, taking several of his faithful with him, after leading them 
through the regular. preliminary course of Ritualism. Mr. 
Brooke has not the histrionic abilities of Mr. Bellew, nor his 
voices, nor his vestments—for Mr. Bellew's surplices and hoods 
were things to see—but he is a better preacher than his predeces- 
sor, and yet we have heard him preach before scanty evening 
congregations which scarcely filled half the floor of the church, 
and left the large galleries dark and empty. He seemed to feel 
-his abandonment, and preached like an ill-used man. Where was 
the fashionable flock that gathered round him when he was the 
shepherd of St. James’s, York Street, and seemed destined 
beyond doubt to become the wielder some day of an esiscopal 
crook? Mr. Brooke has not succeeded in founding a sect of any 
importance, and he seems to be, if he is not in reality, a disap- 
— schismatic. His sorrowful air moves the heart of ladies, 

ut men are sometimes so unintelligent as to ask what is the 
matter with him that he should so often turn up his eyes toward 
the ceiling and speak ‘ avec des larmes dans la voix,’ as our 
neighbors say. Once get accustomed to his lackadaisical man- 
ner, make allowance for his propensity to talk about religious 
persecution as if he were himself among the martyrs ; strip, in 
short, the husks from Mr. Brooke’s sermons, and you will some- 
times find the kernel solid and shapely. His poetical imagery, 
if a little over-colored, is always fine. His descriptions of things, 
scenery, thunderstorms, battle-fields, convulsions of Nature, 
and his sketches of character, are most vivid. He is an incom- 
parable word-painter. He is alsoa good, warm-hearted man, 
who,. when pleading for the poor in this great city, is always 
stirred with genuine emotion. We can only regret again that 
his voice should sound so often in a desert of empty pews. 

Mr. Spurgeon stands head and shoulders above all the Non- 
conformist preachers. Somebody once expressed a regret that 
the’great Baptist minister was not a member of the Establishment, 
to which the late Bishop of Winchester answered by quoting a 
portion of the tenth Commandment. But Mr. Spurgeon was 
much more aggressive in those days than he is now; he has 
softened much of late years, and Churchmen can go to hear him 
without fear of being offended. On the days when he preaches 
his Tabernacle holds a multitude. It is a ote hall, and to see 
gallery upon gallery crowded with eager faces—some six thou- 
sand—all turned toward the pastor whose voice has the power of 
troubling men to the depths of their hearts, is a stirring sight. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s is not a high class congregation, and the 
preacher knows that its understanding can best be opened by 
metaphors and parables borrowed from the customs of the 
retail trade, and with similes taken from the colloquialisms of 
the streets. Laughter is not forbidden at the Tabernacle, and 
the congregation often break into titters, but the merriment is 
always directed against some piece of hypocrisy which the 
preacher has exposed, and it does one good to hear. . . . These 
whimsicalities, always effective, constitute but the foam of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s oratory ; the torrent which casts them up is broad, 
deep, and of overwhelming power. Mr Spurgeon is amon 
preachers as Mr. Bright —— parliamentary orators. A 
desire to criticise vanishes, every faculty is subdued into admira- 
tion, when he has concluded a sermon with a burst of his truly 
inspired eloquence, leaving the whole of his congregation amazed 
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and the vast majority of its members anxious or hopeful, but in 
any case roused as if they had seen the heavens open. We are 
compelled to add that Mr. Spurgeon has in the Baptist com- 
munion no co-minister wielding a tenth of his power, and that 
those who, having gone to the Tabernacle to hear him, have to 
listen to some other man, will be disappointed in more ways than 
ont... 





Mr. Bright on Oratory and Literature. 
[From 7ke Pall Mall Gazette.] 


WHILE Mr. Bright has chiefly figured as an orator in Parlia- 
ment and at great political meetings, his occasional addresses 
delivered to select or semi-private atherings are, it need hardly 
be remarked, also characterized by special interest. This is 
particularly the case when the nature of his subject leads him to 
introduce or recite extracts from his favorite poets, which he 
delivers with an exquisite modulation and taste which charm his 
audience; Of this character was the speech which he made a 
few evenings since as chairman of the London Friends’ Library 
and Debating Association He introduced his observations by 
some kindly and genial praises of the recitations and remarks of 
the young men upon whom devvoled most of the programme of 
the occasion. He presumed that their own oratorical attempts 
had given them the more sympathy with himself as a speaker 
and chairman, and mentioned that he was thus reminded of an 
incident which had occurred to him in Scotland, where, during 
his fishing or other rambles, he found himself in need of a new 
pair of waterproof boots. The tradesman to whom he had given 
the order for these returned in a few days with an excellent pair, 
which he said had been made by his son, who had felt proud to 
be so engaged, and had striven the more to put his very best 
workmanship into them, because he also was a bit of an orator. 


But Mr. Bright pointed out that oratory involved a careful collec- 


tion and use of materials. Here he alluded to the facilities 
afforded by libraries such as the one in which he was speaking 
and by books in general. A love of books was one of the 
greatest sources of happiness. He remembered looking over an 
old letter of his mother, written when he was about ten years of 
age, and just before he left home for the large school of the 
Society of Friends at Ackworth, in Yorkshire. She wrote, 
‘ John is very fond of books.’ This had ever since characterized 
him, and had greatly tended to the enjoyment of his life, as in 
the case of so many other persons, both rich and poor, whom he 
had conversed with on the subject. Asa recreation trom fatigue 
and distractions, what could be better than a love of reading ? 
While admitting the value ana interest of works of fiction, yet 
he confessed that he did not much care for these. The perusal 
of fiction seemed to him too much like the mere study of dreams, 
or of what was at least dreamy in its nature. His own favorite 
literary recreation was poetry, especially the works of Milton, 
whom he regarded as being the greatest poet of any land or age, 
If he had not actually read ‘ Paradise Lost’ and * Paradise 
Regained’ many scores of times, he had, at any rate, perused 
them very many times, and always with delight. 

In connection with Milton, he took satisfaction that it was a 
Friend, Thomas Elwood, the poet’s private secretary, who had 
first suggested to him the subject of ‘ Paradise Regained’ fora 
second poem. Mr. Bright observed that Gibbon, the historian 
of ‘ The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ had recorded 
his impressions on the completion of that great work. But, for 
his own part, he should feel a deeper interest in ag a record 
from Milton's pen of his own sensations when, in his blindness, 
there was reread to him the final passage of his ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
and the last lines—j' 


.‘ The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide : ; 
They, hand in hand, with wandering steps;and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way.’ 


Next to Milton, Mr. Bright admired the writings of the Quaker 
Whittier, the greatest of the transatlantic poets. One of his 
poems, in particular, the ‘ Farewell of the Virginian Slave-mother 
to her Children sold into Southern Bondage,’ he could never read 
without tears. The piece, by the same writer, entitled ‘ Snow- 
bound,’ was an exquisitely beautiful production ; though a still 
more favorite piece of his was that on ‘ The Eternal Goodness.’ 
Here Mr. Bright, with appreciative tones, quoted one of the 
verses : 
* I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air : 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.’ 
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Through Whittier’s poems much of the moral and benevolent 
spirit of Quakerism had become diffused among his readers on 
both sides of the Atlantic ; and here Mr. Bright's keen political 
ae gleamed out briefly, when he referred to Lord Salis- 

ury’s recent lament at what he considered the pernicious ten- 
dency of the Quaker spirit and its modern extension in this 
country. Hg sarcastically added that Lord Salisbury would 
"pinoy be driven to despair if he thought the country would 

ecome Christian. Yet if some of these things which the noble 
ae so dreaded were really to come to pass, it would be 
found that the great body of the English people would simulta- 
neously, and in consequence, become far more comfortable and 
happy than they are at present. Recurring to the subject of 
oratory, Mr. Bright said that he had often remembered some re- 
marks which the late Lord Nugent once made to him in the 
course of a walk which they were taking together. Lord Nugent 
said the mistake made by most public speakers was that of trying 
to drag in too many subjects at once in their addresses ; whereas 
a speech should in general be confined to several salient points 
likely specially to interest the audience. Sufficient, but not 
excessive,. loudness and a careful practice of clear and distinct 
enunciation were also of material importance. It may be 
observed that in Mr, Bright’s own speeches he generally exem- 
plifies these views of oratory by avoiding a number or diversity 
of topics, and, in preference, choosing a few for illustration and 
expansion in detail. His friend Mr. Gladstone is, like himself, 
distinguished by an admirable clearness of pronunciation and 
modulation, the words coming from.each great orator as with 
chiselled sharpness and completeness of utterance. But, unlike 
Mr. Bright, the present Premier is apt to fall into the practice 
condemned by Lord Nugent, and to overburden his speeches 
with too great a number and variety of topics. 





Current Criticism 


A BRITISH DISCOVERY :—Are we very ignorant not to have 
heard before of ‘Ik Marvel,’ and to suppose that there may be 
many others in like case? His real name is Donald G. Mitchell ; 
and he is a New England humorist of that literary stamp which 
traces from Washington Irving and Nathaniel Hawthorne before 
ever the coarser jocularity of the Far West was thought worthy 
of print. We find it recorded of him in the Encyclopedia 
Americana that he ‘gives pleasant expression to a farmer’s 
thoughts.’ If that were all, we should hardly have thought it 
necessary to notice the new edition of his books which Messrs. 
Sampson Low have introduced into this country. But, unless 
our own critical faculty is greatly astray, the discursive reader 
will thank us for calling his attention to a series of volumes that 
are as — in their contents as in their outward setting. 
Of the five already published, ‘Wet Days at Edgewood’ has 
charmed us most, perhaps because it is the easiest to take up 
and lay down again. No mere farmer’s work this, but the 
genial talk of a scholar and a man of the world.--7he Academy. 


Mr. HOWELLS’sS BEST BOOK :—This seems to us the best book 
that its author has yet ere and likely to increase the well- 
deserved popularity which he already enjoys in England. Not 
only are his characteristic good points to be found therein, but, 
furthermore, he condescends to modify that lofty contempt for 
incident as a legitimate source of attraction to novels which he 
has hitherto been somewhat inclined to carry to excess, and 
which has led to some people's thinking him occasionally mono- 
tonous. It is a matter of course that any story by him will con- 
tain quiet humor, delicate delineation of character, and that 
careful noting of small details which causes his writing to be a 
sort of literary equivalent to miniature-painting. But in ‘A 
Woman's Reason‘ this is not all, for he admits also a (for him) 
unwonted amount of incident, change of scene, and variety in 
one way or other, whereby the story's interest is sustained un- 
flaggingly from beginning to end.—Zhe Spectator. « 

OLE BULL AND HIS VIOLIN :—Some musical critics may very 
likely tell us that Ole Bull’s genius was overrated. It is asserted 
that he has left the science of music exactly where he found it, 
and that his marvellous fours-de-force have profited later execu- 
tants not a whit. His tamous flageolet-notes, his arpeggios, and 
all his dazzling and bizarre feats of technique belon ~} 


self, and died with him, as the wonders of vocal skill pass with 


the organ of the vocalist. It is hardly correct to think of him as 
a musician, in the newest sense of the word; he was rather a 
marvellous improvisatore, a poet who stirred the emotions of his 
audience by pouring out his heart into his violin. His personal 
qualities aided his genius; he was physically one of the most 

werful and beautiful persons of his generation, never so much 
inspired as when he had 


an opportunity to remove a difficulty by 
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the exercise of his will, loving to encounter the labors of Hercules 
that he might prove himself irresistible, and yet, with all this 
vigor and vehemence, as amiable and as winning as a child. 
One little point which greatly added to the majesty of his appear- 
ance was that he did not, as most violinists do, incline his ead 
in playing, but stood singularly erect, with his chin free. All 
his spectators agree in noting this grace and dignity of pose, and 
some one has recorded that when he reached the highest notes 
he used to look ‘ torty feet high.’—7he Saturday Review. 

‘ORION’ HORNE IN AUSTRALIA :—What old Melbourne resi- 
dent does not remember the second-hand bookseller’s shop on 
the brow of Bourke Street Hill, near to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, where some fifteen to twenty years ago, and down toa later 
=. the colonial Quaritch—one Henry Tolman Dwight—held 

iterary sway? Thither on hot summer afternoons would flock 

many men of local note—lawyers, doctors, divines, journalists— 
a motley crew, but united in the bonds of bookdom. It was no 
light privilege to be admitted into the sacred circle, for 
* Dwight's ’ possessed, in the eyes of those of the younger gener- 
ation who cared not for the politics or commerce of a prosperous 
province, much of the charm of a London literary coterie, 
Among those who frequented the low-roofed, book-stuffed 
recesses of this shop was a little, odd-looking old gentleman 
with ‘ cork-screw’ curls, who came on periodical visits to the 
metropolis from the dark forests of the Blue Mountains, where 
he reigned in high official grandeur as Warden. Every one at 
‘ Dwight’s,’ from that great yernay my himself to the brilliant 
leader of the bar whose real aim in life was to collect rare 
editions of Montaigne, would greet with warmth the visitor. 
For this strange-looking little old man was Richard Henry 
(Hengist) Horne, or as we invariably called him, ‘ Orion’ 
Horne.—T7he Academy. 

RICHARDSON’S BYGONE VOGUE:—His methods are those of 
a bygone epoch ; his ideals, with one or two exceptions, are old- 
fashioned enough to seem fantastic ; his sentiment belongs to 
ancient history ; to a generation bred upon Ouida’s romances 
and the plays of Mr. W. S. Gilbert his morality appears not 
merely questionable, but coarse and improper and repulsive. 
While he lived he was adored ; he moved and spoke and dwelt 
in an eternal mist of ‘ good, thick, Fe Apia arsnige 4 incense 
smoke ;’ he was the idol of female England, a master of virtue, a 
king of art, the wisest and best of mankind. Johnson reverenced 
him, and so did Colley Cibber ; Diderot ranked him with Moses 
and Homer ; to Balzac and Musset and George Sand he was the 
greatest novelist of all time. Rousseau imitated him ; Macaulay 
wrote and talked of him with an enthusiasm that would have sat 
becomingly on Lady Bradshaigh herself. But all that is over. 
Mr. Morley declines to admit him into the English-Men-of- 
Letters Series.— The Atheneum. 


MR. MATTHEWS AND HIS PLAY :—There is something eccen- 
tric about the proceedings of a dramatist who energetically claims 
the paternity of an unsuccessful work. Apart from any question 
of success, however, a charge of plagiarism may reasonably 
annoy the author who knows that his piece, whatever it may be 
worth, is at least purely original ; and Mr. Brander Matthews, 
the author of ‘ Margery’s Lovers,’ which was recently produced 
at the Court, has issued a small pamphlet to prove that when he 
put his name to that comedy he did so because it was in every 
particular his own. For ourselves, we recognized considerable 
merit in the play. Its career was short, however, perhaps 
because the representation was inadequate in important particu- 
lars, perhaps because the management was hasty and timorous, 
or possibly for other reasons ; and it would not be worth while 
to recur to the affair except for the fact that a vague and clumsy 
charge against the honor of a distinguished man-of-letters, who 
is a stranger to the country where his play was produced, needs 
refutation.— Zhe Saturday Review. 


MR. SIMS REEVES ON ENCORES :—I am glad to sing an encore 
if it is a new work or a new song. Or suppose I feel that I have 
not done justice perhaps to myself, perhaps to the piece, that is 
justice as I interpret it, then I like to repeat my song. Or some- 
times, if the audience has been more than usually appreciative 
and responsive, it is an intense pleasure to me to gratify them 
by giving them another song. But to put it in a matter-of-fact 
way, and to adopt metaphor: I keep a shop—you ask me for 
twenty-five yards of silk and pay me for fifteen. I am paid to 
sing three or four songs and I decline to sing six or seven. 
There is a class of concert-goers—a grasping, greedy class—who 
come to hear me and say to themselves, ‘We have paid our 
money, let us get as much for it as we can.’ This is the class I 
have always held in contempt. And it is that I have often felt 
their presence that has impelled me to take a firm course. Yes, 
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it is the custom nowadays to sing encores ; and it is notorious 
that artists come down with encore songs in their portfolios. 
They say, ‘ We cannot afford to decline an encore.’ Very well ; 
let them go their way. I go mine. Over and over again I have 
been compelled to sing an encore when the house has refused to 
hear any one else ; and the sound of the hisses, the groans, and 
the catcalls have come down to me in our private room. —Padl/ 
Mall Gazette. 


SALVINI’S OTHELLO :—The points to dwell upon, outside the 
contemplation of the grandeur of the whole performance, are too 
numerous to be indicated here. The key-note is struck, after 
the splendid delivery of the speech to the Signory, by the sud- 
den, fierce gleam of Othello’s eyes, and the unconscious clutch 
of the dagger at his breast, when Brabantio, whom he has been 
treating with exquisite a gives him the ironical warn- 
ing, ‘She has deceived her father, and may thee.’ The subtle 
variations of spares, of gesture, and of tone; the calm au- 
thority, the quick, soldierly bearing toward all but Desdemona, 

impassioned, lover-like way in which the Moor throws off the 
cares of his command for his brief hour with her, the emphasis 
of the last happy moments that they are to know, and then the 
awakening of the savage nature, with all its fierceness and 
cruelty ; the stormy strife, in which the tormented man rends his 
own heart and makes his own shipwreck ; the reawakening of 
love amid the soap’ insult and most heinous injury ; the sug- 
soeticn of murder in the glide, the spring, the hissed command, 

blow ; the sudden repression of passion ; the dreadful irony 
of the fiendish smile that replaces the former look of infinite 
sweetness ; the gleam of the eyeball, the quiver of the under- 
jaw ; the muttering, the deadly ferocity of the attack on Iago, 
and the superhuman anguish of the dupe when undeceived b 
Emilia, are but a few of the points which one recalls afterward, 
and can never forget.— Zhe Spectator. 


Notes 


OnE of our exchanges informs its readers that the list of ‘ Forty 
Immortals’ published in our last issue was suggested by Dr. 
Holmes; and another, that the suggestion came trom Mr. 
Beecher. The communication in which the suggestion was 
made came from neither of these gentlemen. It was signed H. 
O. W., and was written by a person ineligible to membership in 
the hypothetical Academy. 

A ‘combination novel’ will be begun shortly in the Boston 
Sunday Globe, There will be four contributors—Robert.Grant, 

.J. S. of Dale, John Boyle O’Reilly, and John T. Wheelwright. 
It will be left to the public to discover the author of each of the 
parts, and where each begins and ends. : 

‘In regard to your statement in THE CRITIC of April 12, that 
Henry George is not an American-born citizen,’ writes Mr. W. 
B. Scott, ‘permit me to quote the following extract from a 
eengoe paper, reprinted in a pamphlet published by the Free 

Soil ta ** He was born so late as the year 1839 in the city 
of Philadelphia,” I myself have heard Mr. George say that he 
never knew such and such a thing till he had visited England.’ 


S. C. Griggs & Co. announce a new work in press, by Prot, 
Alexander Winchell—‘ Geological Excursions; or, The Rudi- 
ments of Geology for Young Learners ’—an elementary text-book 
for public schools, presenting the subject in a simple and attrac- 
tive way. The work will be illustrated with 88 engravings, and 
will be ready in May. 

‘The Sins of Legislators’ is the subject of the third paper in 
the series which Herbert Spencer is contributing to Zhe Popular 
Science Monthly. It is to appear in the May number. 

Henry James’s new three-part story, ‘Lady Barbarina,’ will 
be begun in the May Century. The hero is a wealthy young 
American, who goes by the title of Doctor, though his ‘ prac- 
tice’ is more a form of having something to do in the world than 
a reality. The stor 
daughter of an English marquis, and the domestic problems 
growing out of their marriage. ; 

One of the latest issues of the Standard Library (Funk & 
Wagnalls) is the Life of Zwingli, translated from the German of 
Jean Grob. It is concise and interesting—a valuable contribu- 
tion to biography. 

Mistrust the pot who in these days talks about * my Muse.’ 
Mistrust one who begins his literary career with the measures 
and rhymes of Pope. Do not expect much from a’ poem requir- 
ing constant reference to notes. In other words do not begin 
: ma,’ by Augustin L. Taveau (Putnam), unless you 
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have plenty of time that you do not know how to occupy. Even 
then, we ourselves prefer the prose of Prescott to the poetry of 
Taveau. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has written for the May S¢. Nicholas 
a short paper entitled ‘Supporting Herself,’ which will be a 
concise statement of the obligations which she considers all girls 
are under to support themselves, and of the means of doing so. 

* Kitty’s Conquest,’ by Charles King, U. S. A. a eee 
is a story of the lighter sort implied in its name. Everybody 
knows what sort of a heroine a ‘ Kitty’ is sure to be, and that 
the girl who makes a ‘ conquest’ is not likely to be a Jane Eyre, 
or a Shirley. The story is pleasant enough, if you are fond of 
Kitties. 

Scandinavia for April contains, among interesting transla- 
tions and original articles, an essay on ‘ Danish and English 
Composition’ by Thorkild A. Schovelin, which may be read 
with profit by American readers, as it embodies considerable 
information concerning contemporary Danish and Norwegian 
literature and politics. 

The April and May numbers of Harper's Magazine will con- 
tain two articles by Ernest Ingersoll on the Puget Sound region ; 
and the May and June numbers of 7he Manhattan will have con- 
nected papers by the same writer upon ‘ The Gunnison cnpeng f 
of Colorado—that region ‘ beyond the range’ which lies on the 
border of Utah, and is developing surprising resources as an 
agricultural district. To both of these series Mr. Ingersoll has 
given an unusual amount of labor and care. 

In May S. C. Griggs & Co. will publish a new and greatl 
enlarged edition of ‘Words: Their Use and Abuse,’ by Prof. 
Wm. Mathews. Much new and valuable material has been, 
collected by Prof. Mathews in the great libraries of Europe, 
where he has spent the past two years in study. 

How little material genius requires for making ‘ a good ee | a 
Tourguéneff’s ‘Mumu' (Funk & Wagnalls) is only the sketch ot 
a deat-mute and a dog—but how beautifully told! That one 
little point of the poor deaf-mute’s not knowing that his beloved 
and persecuted dog could betray its presence, where he had 
hidden it, by barking, is a ‘ touch’ of infinite gentleness as well 
as skill. The other story, ‘The Diary of a Superfluous Man,’ 
bound with ‘ Mumu,’ is less interesting, but nothing of Tour- 
guéneff’s is uninteresting. 

De Portefeuille of March 22 has for its leading articles an 
account of the late J. F. ). Heremans and of the late August 
Michiels, besides the usual reviews of Dutch works and notices 
of works in other languages. The principal article of the issue, 
of March 15 refers to Dutch engraving and etching processes. 


It is an admirable idea of Dodd, Mead & Co. to publish ‘ The 
Minor Wars of the United Sates’ in separate volumes. That. 
on ‘The War with Mexico,’ just issued, by Horatio O. Ladd, 
A.M., is interesting and clear, valuable as emphasizing that part 
of our history, and as illustrating the fact that patriotism and. 
courage are not peculiar to one country or to one time. 

A Life of Liszt, translated by G. P. Upton from the German 
of Dr. Louis Nohl, is in the press of Jansen, McClurg & Co., who 
announce ‘ The Times of Linnzus,’ as Vol. V. in their edition of 
Topélius’s Surgeon’s Stories. ‘The Times of Charles XII.,’ in 
the same series, is the most interesting of the ‘ cycles’ that have 
already appeared. Like the others, it is variable, being some- 
times monotonous and heavy, and again brilliant and striking ; 
but the brilliancy is in greater proportion in this one. 

Jules Claretie writes to The Atheneum that M. Dumas //s is 
‘ busy with a new piece and a dinner (another dinner !) which he 
is giving to the members of the committee for his father’s statue. 
This dinner will have this original feature, that the men will be 
taken entirely from the novels of Dumas Zére, who was as proud 
of his cookery as of his plays. Rossini’s forte was macaroni, 
Dumas’s was an omelette; but this title to fame is not men- 
tioned on the pedestal of his statue. 

Henry J. Byron, the popular English dramatist, is dead at the 
age of fiffty. Mr. Byron was a member of the same family as 
the poet, and was patronized when a lad by Mrs. Leigh, Lord: 
Byron's sister. American theatre-goers will best remember Mr. 


ore by his comedy, ‘ Our Boys,’ one of the brightest of the web 
w e 


ich ran for eleven hundred and fifty nights at the Vaudevil 
Theatre, London, and, though not so long-lived here, was still 
very popular. 

The library of the late Mr. Francis Bedford, the eminent book- 
binder, comprising magnificent specimens of his own work, was’ 
ris at auction, in London, on March 21 and tour following’ 

ays. 
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‘The Latest News About Keats’ is the title of an essay by 
Joel Benton in the May Manhattan. It is founded upon the 
Speed and Buxton Forman editions of the poet. 

The current number of The Publishers’ Weekly has a supple- 
ment containing a steel-portrait of its late editor and publisher, 
Mr. F. Leypoldt, together with a carefully prepared biographical 
sketch and a report of the publishers’ memorial meeting. Mr. 
R. R. Bowker, who, for some time past, has held a controlling 
interest in the Weekly, will hereafter take active control of its 
interests, with the assistance of Mrs. Leypoldt and the same staff 
that so ably seconded her husband and herself in their work. 
The paper has our best wishes for its future. 

The Academy hears that the Villon Society intend to follow up 
their version of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ’ with three 
volumes of Oriental tales, chifly from the Persian. The trans- 
lator in this case also will be Mr. John Payne, who, we believe, 
constitutes in his own person the mysterious Villon Society. 

A note from Mr. John B. Tabb contains the following : ‘ The 
ruling passion strong in death’ was never more tenderly exem- 
plified than in the last moments of Sidney Lanier. There in the 
mountains of North Carolina, whither, as a last resort, he had 
turned to ‘ the strength of the hills,’ he traced on the back of an 
envelope, with a hand that hardly supported his pen, the follow- 
ing lines: ‘I was the earliest bird awake, I believe; And 


somehow the eastern mountain-tops did not hinder me; And I. 


was aware of the dawn, not by mine eyes, but by my /eart.’ 
To one who knew that steadfast heart, and how dark were the 
mountain-tops towering above it, no utterance of the poet ever 
betrayed more of his nature than do these last lines. is wife, 
who was his sole companion in their small tent on the mountain- 
side, told me his daily question was, when he woke—sometimes 
many hours before day—‘ Is our gray dawn come?’ The signs 
in the east that he seemed to foresee, Mr. Ward’s article in the 
last Century goes to confirm. The forthcoming volume of 
poems, no doubt, will prove or disprove the truth of the 
prophecy. 

Mr. Furnivall in his pamphlet ‘ How the Browning: Society 
Came into Being’ contributes an interesting memorial to the 
intellectual activity of our time, which, not content with its 
Chaucer, its Shakspeare, its Dante Societies for the study of the 
dead, founds a new society for the study of the living. This 
species of vivisection finds an admirable representative in Mr. 

urnivall, who, not yet sixty years of age, may be said to claim 
the paternity of most of the antiquarian movement in England 
for the recovery and illumination of the past. Of course he 
founded the Browning Society, too, and lifted the fires on the 
first altars from which incense is wafted to the poet. 

Mr. Gladstone has honored himself by giving Dr. Murray, edi 
tor of the Philological Society’s Dictionary, a pension of £250 a 
year. Cannot some of our rich American institutions assist 
pecuniarily in this great and costly enterprise, and win immor- 
tality for themselves thereby ? 

An entertaining feature of the Fifty-Fourth Annual Report ot 
the Common Schools of Cincinnati is the letters received from 
American authors whose names have been perpetuated by a 
tree—presumably not a Horatian—-planted in the Authors’ 
Grove. Dr. Holmes is wise if not witty ; the historians Headley 
and Lossing are moral and didactic ; Moncure Conway wrestles 
with an Oriental quotation ; the widow of Buchanan Read quotes 
a graceful verse from her husband’s poems ; Miss Greeley replies 
for her father; and there are pleasant letters from J. J. Piatt, 
Lucy Larcom, Miss Cooper, and Mrs. Fields. What a multifold 
melody must the whispering winds of this grove one day bring 
forth! German is still, we are glad to see, compulsory in the 
common schools of Cincinnati, and in the school for deaf-mutes 
lip-reading has been introduced. 

Longman's Magazine concludes its third volume with the 
April number. Its list of contributors shows the names of three 
American authors, John Burroughs, Bret Harte and W. D. 
Howells. Its English contributors are among the best, Long- 
man’s started out with a high standard and has not lowered it. 





The Free Parliament. 

Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


reference.]| ja RiP 


No. 654,—1. Does the ‘Comic Blackstone’ of A Beckett, contain a trav- 
esty of the entire four books. of the Commentaries? 2. What publishers 
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will issue Mr. Blaine’s forthcoming book? and what is the residence of the 
American Metternich himself? 
University or Micuiean. Joun B. Barna. 


{l. The A Becket ‘ Blackstone’ parodies the manner of the four books, 
but does not contain a travesty of their entire contents. It is a slender 
volume. 2. The Bill Publishing Co., Norwich, Conn., will publish Mr. 
Blaine's book—if the daily papers don’t forestall them. The ‘ American 
Metternich’ lives in Washington. ] 


No, 655.—1. What is the exact penning eupreaned by the work agnos- 
ticism? 2. Who are the greatest poets of the Victorian Age? 38. Is there a 
theocratic government anywhere upon the earth to-day? 4. To what does 
the allusion in the following lines refer ? 
‘ Your ape led in Hades, dismayed 
Will flee such a tongue, my fair vandal.’ 
Rocuegster, N. Y. H. N. Scuvyuszer. 


[1. The Philological Society’s New Dictionary defines an agnostic as ‘One 
who holds that the existence of anything beyond and behind material phe- 
nomena is unknown and (so far as can be judged) unknowable, and espec- 
ially that a First Cause and an unseen world are subjects of which we know 
nothing? 2. Browning, Tennyson, Sir Henry Taylor, Richard Hengist 
Horne, D. G. Rossetti, * Browning, Swinburne, Lord Houghton, Chris- 
tina G. Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, A. H. Clough, Lord Lytton (Owen Mere- 
dith), B. W. Procter (Barry Cornwall), and Austin Dobson, These may. 
_ all be ‘great,’ but of Victorian poets they are the greatest. 3. We be- 
ieve not. } ‘ 





No. 656.—Where can I obtain ‘Sketches of Life; or, the Nine Miss 
Simmonses,’ and ‘ Looking Glass for the Mind?’ 


2109 F Street, Wasninerton, D. C E. M. Lanspauz. 





No. 657.—What is the meaning of Ruskin’s title ‘Time and Tide By 
Weare and Tyne?’ No great dictionary, phrase-book or glossary in the Eng- 
lish language gives a clew, so far as I can discover. ‘Weare’ (without the 
e) in some dialects means ahedge. ‘Weir,’ of course, would be intelligible, 
and the spelling of this is sometimes ‘wear.’ ‘Tyne’ (spelled always ‘tine’ 
in the glossaries) in the Scottish dialect means anxiety, sorrow; also, @ 
hedge. The book of Ruskin is a series of letters addressed to a workingman 
on the laws of work and exchange. It seems ridiculous to interpret the 
title as meaning ‘a book about workingmen who live by mill-dams and 
experience sorrow.’ Yet I suppose that is what it means, Or else does it 
mean ‘a book about workingmen who live by mill-dams and ——— : 

Betmont, Mass. . 8. K. 





No 658.—Can I make a collection of verse without consulting individual 
writers or their publishers ? 

New York Ciry. _ GE. Avren, 

[No. Copyrighted poems cannot be reprinted without permission, | 





No 659.—I should like very much to know the present address of Mr, 
Joaquin Miller. e 
Toronto, Ont. Cc. M. R. 





No. 660.—1. Who are the publishers of the English translation of ‘ The 
Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini,’ and what is the price of the work? 
2. A velume on Mazzini was issued some years ago, from the pen of William 
Lloyd Garrison. By whom was that published, and what is its price? 

PHILapELpaia, Pa. M 

[1. Smith & Elder: London : 1870. 6 vols. About $28, 2, Hurd & Hough- 
ton: 1872. $1.75. Now out of print, we believe.] 





No. 661.—Where and at what price can I obtain a copy of The Aldine 
for March, 1873? It was an art journal published in New York. 
Westriz.p, Mass. Geo. E. Dar. 





No. 662.—Where are the following lines to be found : 


I go my way, thou — thine, 
any ways we wend; 

Many days and many ways, 
Ending in one end. 

Many a wrong and its curing song, 
Many a road and — an inn; 
Room to roam, but only one Home, 
For the whole world to win. 


Heena, Montana. R. B. Toser. 





No. 663.—Where can I find a book containing an account of (omwnge 

other things) the imprisonment of Lady Strange in the Hebrides by her 

husband, Lord Strange. A copy was sold at auction by Leavitt, ay ago, 

but I have never seen one since. Cc. M. 
New York Cirr. 





No. 664.—I do not find these lines in Emerson’s Poems, yet I think, 
Emerson must have written them. If he did not, who did? 


Whatever thou canst hear or see 

Of grand or sweet, is meant for thee ; 
And every joy for which thy heart 
Can gladden, shall be thine in part. 


Wise in his daily works was he: 
To fruits of diligence, 
And not to faiths or polity, 
He plied his utmost sense. 
These perfect in their little parts, 
Whose work is all their e 3— 
Without them, how could laws or arts, 
Or towered cities rise? ; 


Ament, N.Y. ASB. ©. 
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ANSWERS. 


No. 551.—Gubbio, a town in Perugia, Italy, is the site of the ancient 
Umbrian city of Iguvium. Near it, among the ruins of a temple of Jupiter 
Apenninus, were found, in 1446, the celebrated Eugubian (or Iguvine) tables 
—seven plates of bronze, with Umbrian characters and inscriptions. There 
has been much dispute over their interpretation. (See Lepsius : ‘ Inscrip- 
tiones Umbrice et Osc Lipsix, 1841.’) This is%the meaning of Professor 

e's reference. "4 
= 

No. 630.—Meade’s ‘Old Churches, Ministers-and Families of Virginia’ 
was published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., in 1857. 2 vols., 8vo. Price, $5. 
It is advertised by them as for sale, in the Trade Lists of 1883. 








No. 632.—‘ The Brides of Enderby’ was a well-known chime or peal, 

which it was the custom to ring upon the bells of Boston tower when any 

r threatened the Lincolnshire Coast. Enderby is a small parish town 

= yi and the peal or chime is probably of local origin, as well as 
e “ Brides. 





No. 633.—Richard Brothers, an English fanatic, pronounced himself 
‘the nephew of the Almighty and prince of the Hebrews,’ wrote several 
crazy books, and made a sensation by prophesying the death of the king. 
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He died;in 1824. Prince Hohenlohe, a descendant of the great German 
house of that name, entered the’Church, became Bishop of Sardica, and pre- 
tended to perform miracles. He is said by his biographer to have cured the 
Princess of Schwarzenberg, who was a paralytic, as well as 18,000 people of 
inferior rank, including some Americans. Mrs. Mattingly, of Washington, 
D. C., was said to have been cured by him, He died in 1849. 





No. 642.—Taliesin, called the ‘Prince of Bards,’ was a Welsh poet of 
the time of King Arthur. His poem ‘The Wind,’ if I remember rig iy, is 
- —— s‘Archaiology of Wales,’ 3 vols., 1801-7. Reprinted, Den- 

igh, 1861. 


Ew Brunswick, N. J. J. C. van Dyk. 








Those who suffer from sleeplessness, nervous prostration, debility, worry or exces- 
sive mental toil, can be almost immediately relieved by taking the special nerve-food 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. It aids wonderfully in the bodily and mental 
CE ee eee Te By ceaaplncs OF mail Ble Formula on every label. 
of nervous and men sorders. ail, $1. E 

F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 24th Street, New York. 





IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New York City, save Baggage Ex- 
ressage and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, oppes rand 
Central Depot. Six hundred Elegant rooms, fit up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1 and upwards per day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 
plied with the best. Horse-cars, stages and elevated railroad to all depotu, Families 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class 
‘hotel in the city. 














HENRY HOLT & C0., N. Y,, 


HAVE $¥UST READY: 


Stratford-by-the-Sea. 


A Novel. 16mo (American Novel Series, No. 


4) $1. 
Called Back. 


A fascinating Novel. By Hugh Conway. 
16mo, Leisure Hour Series, $1; Leisure 
Moment Series, 25 cents. ; 

The Pagans. 

A Novel. By Arlo Bates. 16mo (American 
Novel Series, No. 2), $1. 

A Latter-Day Saint. 


A a 16mo (American Novel Series, No. 
1), $1. 





Rare, Curious, and Standard Books. 


A NEW CATALOGUE (No. 5) oF A CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT OF RARE AND Curious SECOND-HAND 
Books will be ready in a few days, comprising First 
Epitions of ENGi1sH, Frencu, and AMERICAN Authors, 
Early Printed Books by Kerver, Poitevin, the Elzevirs, 
Aldines, Plantins, etc.,etc. Beautiful specimens of old 
bindings from the Libraries of Madame Pompadour, 
Marie Antoinette, etc.,many specimens of bindings by 
Trautz, Bauzonret, Chambolle-Duru, Cape, Cuzin, 
Matthews, Bedford, and others, and numerous miscel- 
laneous books priced at an extremely low figure. 


GS This Catalogue, and the Nov., Dec., Jan., and 
Feb. Catalogues will be sent post-free on application. 


GEO. J. COOMBES, Bookseller and Importer, 
§ East 17th St., New York City. 





Tue Poprutar ScIENCE 
MonrTHLY FoR May. 


An Important Paper, ‘‘THE SINS OF 
LEGISLATORS,’’ by HERBERT SPEN- 
CER. This is the third yA @ series of polite 
teal essays by Herbert Spencer, which are 
acknowledged to be the most masterly and 
suggestive papers of the day. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER: 

THE SINS OF LEGISLATORS. 
5 
9 


SPENCER. 

THE BEAVER AND HIS WORKS. By Dr.G.A. 

Strockwe.u. (Illustrated.) 

THE PROGRESS OF THE WORKING-CLASSES 
IN THE LAST HALF CENTURY. By Rosert 
Girren, LL.D. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN PROHIBITION. By 
Epwarp JOHNSON. 

THE MILK IN THE COCOA-NUT. By Grant 


ALLEN. 

LONGEVITY OF ASTRONOMERS. By Dr. A. B. 
M. Lancaster. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF.COOKERY. By W. Mat- 
Tigu WILLIAMS, 

HOW FLIES HANG ON. By Dr. J. E. Romsouts, 
iomrated) 

WHERE DID LIFE BEGIN? By J. Hitton 
ScriBNER. 

bea hag AGNOSTICISM. By the Rev. Canon 

URTEIS. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF METALLURGY. By 


Dr. E. Rever. 
OUR NEW SKIN AND CANCER HOSPITAL. 
y W. J. Youmans, M.D. 
bes MORALITY OF HAPPINESS. By TxHomas 


OSTER. . 
WAS HE AN IDIOT? By Rev. W. A. Cram. 
SKETCH OF MARY SOMERVILLE. (With Por- 
trait. P 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
EDITOR’S TABLE: Progress and Social Improve- 
ment.—Yale Professors on College Studies.—Spen- 
cer on Parliamentary Influence. 
LITERARY NOTICES.— POPULAR MISCEL- 
LANY.—NOTES. 











450 cents per Number; $5 per Annum. 
D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


3,3, & 5 Bonp Street, New Yorx. 
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LIPPINGOTT'S MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY, 
NOW READY, CONTAINS: 


The Hill-Suburbs of Cincinnati. Jilustrated, 


The Perfect Treasure, Four Parts.—IlI. By F. 
C. Bay.or. 
How the Roman Spent His Year. Two Pa- 


pers.—II. By Wirtiam F. Aen. 

Along the Columbia River and Puget’s 
Sound, By James A. Harrison. 

Retaliation. A Story. By Lina Repwoop Fair- 
FAX, 

Diary of the Last European who Rode 
_— the Desert from Berber to Sua- 
ne 
At Last. 
Porter. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies on the Stage. 
marks and Reminiscences of a Sexagenarian. 

Papers.—I. 
The Rev. Nahum. A Story. By M. R. Francis, 
A Day in Early Spring. By Horace Lunt. 
Together with other Short Stories, Poems, and Arti- 
cles of Interest upon Current Topics. 


AStory. Three Parts.—II. By Anniz 


Re- 
Two 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


25 Cents per Copy. $3 per Annum. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





When answering an Advertise- 
ment, our readers will confer a favor 
upon the publishers by stating that 
they saw’ the advertisement in The 
Critie and Good Literature. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES AND LUCRETIA 
MOTT. 


Life and Letters. Edited by their Granddaughter, 
Anna Davis Hallowell. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2. 

This memoir of the distinguished Quaker, philan- 
thropist, and reformer, and of her husband, incorpo- 
rates selections from their voluminous correspondence 
for nearly sixty years, and is a book of singular in- 
terest. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY. 


By Henry Cabot Lodge, author of ‘ Alexander Ham- 
ilton’’ and ‘* Daniel Webster,” in the American 
Statesmen Series. 12mo, $1.50. 


Contents: The Puritans and the Restoration; A 
Puritan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Early Days of 
Fox; William Cobbett; Alexander Hamilton; Tim- 
Hap Bteronte E Caleb Strong; Albert Gallatin ; Dan- 
iel Webster; Colonialism in the United States; French 
Opinions of the United States, 1840-1881. 

A volume of admirable historical and biographical 
essays, by one of the ablest and most impartial of 
American writers.on subjects of American history. 


MEMORIES OF RUFUS 
CHOATE. 


With some consideration of his Studies, Methods, and 
Opinions, and of his Style as a Speaker and Writer. 
4 Joseph Neilson. ith Portrait on Steel, and 
other illustrations. 8vo, $5. 

Judge Neilson has produced a work of much value 
and interest, not only for members of the legal pro- 
fession, but for general readers who can appreciate Mr. 
Choate’s unique genius and marvellous personal influ- 
ence. 


IN THE TENNESSEE 
MOUNTAINS. 


By Charles Egbert Craddock. 16mo, $r.25. 

This is one of the most noteworthy volumes ef short 
stories ever published in America. Both in subject 
and treatment the stories are wholly original, and they 
relate the “short and simple annals of the poor’’ East 
zs mou s with impressive sympathy, 
power, and literary skill. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail post- 
paid on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ; 


1r EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YoEK. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 W. 23d St., N.Y., 


possess unequalled facilities 
for executing orders for 
General Printing, Fine 
Book Manufacturing, and 
Artistic Engraving of every 
description. 
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